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CORNER. 


THE POETS 


“THE TEMPEST STILLED.” 





BY REV. J. GILBORNE LY NS, L.L. D. 





The strong winds barst on Jodah’s sea, 





Far pesled the raging billow, 
The fires of heaven flashed wrathfully, 
When Jesus pressed his pill w; 


The light frail bark was fiercely tossed, 
From surge to dark surge leaping, 
For sails were torn and oars were lost, 


Yet Jesus still lay elee,ing.- 


Whee o’er that bark the loud waves roared, 
Aai 
Thove Hebrews roused their wearied Lord,— 
**Lord 


He said, *‘ye waters, peace, be stili!’’ 


i lusts weat howling round her, 


he'p us, or we founder!"” 


The chafed waves sank reposing, 
Ae wild herde rest on field and bill, 


When clear calm cays are closing. 


Ard the startled men 
Who wat 


He spoke in mournful accents then 


turning tt 


hed that surge sulbei ling, 


These words of righteous chiding — 
*O ve, who thos fear wreck and death, 
As if by Heaven forsuken, 

w ia it that ye have no faith, 


Ik 


Or faith so quickly shaken?” 


Vhen, then, those doubters saw with dread 
The wondrous ecene before them; 
Their li 


Sir 


mbs waxed faint, their boldness fled 


ange awe stole creeping o’ee them:— 
“This, this, they eaid, is Jedah’s Lord, 
For powere divine array Him; 


Beb ki! He ‘ 


And winds and waves obey Him 


oes but speak the word, 


Tr 


| Beauties of Sacred Literature. 





We all know that musical people are apt tobe} 
sensitive, and sometimes a little capricious : and 
who has ever known a theatrical Orchestra, or 


his son: “Deacon don’t go to night,” said Mre. 
Goodman, **Do wait ‘till motning,”’ said all his 
daughters. “Let me go,” said his son. *‘*Mind 


| unexpected places ; but she had conquered it all. | about grudges, ancient or modern. “The old 


| 
even a village choir, thathad nota regulaiblow your own business,”’ said the Deacon to all of 
up” at least once a year? Beyond all doubt, | them, “1 shall goto night."" When it came to 
Deacon Goodman’s singing ws a very serious | that, they knew there was no more to be said. 
giievance to the choir, and no smal! annoyance | He was dreadfully **set in his way.” He took 
tw the congregation: Yet in consideration of his| a bag and a basket, and went down cellar. He 
great merits he was indulged; and his regular | filled the bag with potatoes. He took a piece 
Sunday performances, often drewforth the re-| of pork from one barrel, and a piece of beef 
mark, that if music murder were asin, Deacon) from another, and put them in the basket. 
Goodman would have much to answer for. But! He went to the closet, and took a brown loaf 
there is a point beyond which forbearance is no land a white one. He went to the wood pile, 
longer a virtue. Great pains had been taken by j and took an armfn! of wood, and told his son to 
the choir, in getting up a new Anthem, sae a ar another. All was put in the wagon; he, 
ed from Mozart) for Thanksgiving day, and the joes forgetting six candles, anda paper of match- 
very gem of the piece was a solo, which had | es. Deacon Goodman needed wo secondary 
been assigned to ihe sweetest voice, and the pret- | motive to Christian duty; yet historical truth 
tiest Jittle girl in the village. All who attended | d ds the ¢ ion, that the wife of the 
the rehearsals were perfectly delighted with the | poor drunkard was his first love: She jilted 
solo as sung by ‘little Mary.” It was very dif-| him; or, as we yankees say, ‘‘gave him the 
ficult. It was marked from beginning to eud, | mitten,” in favor of the abject wretch who was 
* Andantino,” ‘Dolce,’ ** Affetuoso,” “Cres | now her brutal tyrant, And this was the way 
cendo,”’ ** Pian,” **Pianissimo,” with changing | he ‘fed fat the ancient grudge” he owed her! 
keys, and flats and sharps, springing out fromthe truth is, Deacon Goodman knew nothing 





Three or four accomplished singers who had | Adam would occasionally flare up, but he al- 
come fiom Boston, to pass Thanksgiving in the | ways got him ander before sun down. 

country, and who had attended the last rehearsal! All wa)ready, and in five minutes the Dea- 
were in raptures with litle Mary's singing: zon was ‘exposed to the pelting of the pitiless 
They had heard Tedesco, and Biscaccianu, and | storm.’” But what did Ae care for the storm! 
Madam Bishop; and yet, said they, ‘*fora coun- “Tam going on God's errand,’’ said he to him- 
try girl, she is a prodigy.” j self.” “I am going to visit the worse than 


| had forgotten which. 
| said the rich and charitable old church member. 


| held up his hands and exclaimed ** | never 


In due time, thanksgiving day arrived; and 
while the ** second bell’ was ringing, news came 
to the village that avery serious accident had 
happened to the Universalist Minister. His 


| horse had thrown him, and either his Jeg or his 


neck was broken; the boy who brought the news 
** | hope it is his neck’’ 


When Deacon Goodman heard that remaik, he 
ae] 
Now, the Deacon dearly loved good preach- 
ing, and the meeting house was to him a ‘*house 
of feasting.” Bot his religion was of a very 
practical kind,and although he thought but pre- 
cious hule of his good works,he took care todo a 


| good many of them, and was far trom believing 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


(Por the Ploughman.] 


SOME PASSAGES IN THE 
Life ef Deacon Geodman. 


Wherein is shown the inconvenience, of not having The 
“Musical Ear.” 


Deacon Goodman was extensively known, not 


merely in bis own Parish, but through several 
miles of the surrounding country, for his amiable 
disposition, active benevolence and unquestioned 
piety. So thoroughly was the Deacon's charac- | 


ter established, that when the people of the 
neighboring towns saw him psesing, they would 
say, that man is rightly named, for if there 
ever wosa goood man, be is one.’ And from 
thie there was no dissenting voice. Nay; I am) 
wreeg in saying that; for there are some who 
never hear any body praised without aa interpo- 
sing and qualitying * hut;”’ “He may be well 
enough on the whole,” they will say, “but &c., 
&e” and then they will ge on and make him 
out “aoything but a clever fellow,’ 

The Deacon, although highly orthodox, was 
very liberal. There wasasmall Universalist 
Society in the town; and it really seem'd ae it 
he bad taken the Uniwersalicts under his especial 
wing; For though always ready to argue with 
them, (he was tough in argument) he would 
never hear them abused. ‘What!’ he woold 

sy, ‘have we not sins enough of our on ww an-! 
swer for! So far as man is concerned, they 
have as good a night to their error, a8 we to our 
truth: We must all render the great account; 
not of others, but each one of himself.’ | 

The Episcopalians had also been prowling 
about wiuhin the Deacon's demain; and had even 
formed a little church, which met for public wor- 
ship in a school house: And although the society 
consisted of but nine or ten families, they were 
warmly discussing the question,whether the new 
church, (to be built next vear) should be Grecian 
or Gothie. The parish clerk thought nought to 
be modelled after St. Paul’s in London: ‘They 
had better model it after St. Peter's at Rome,’ 
said the rich old church member hereafter to be 
mentioned. ‘The organ was already spoken for, 
‘It is none of my business,’ said Deacon Good- | 
man, ‘but wont all this expense come rather 
hard on your small society?’ ‘We depend on 
the church at large,’ said the Clerk, ‘and we 
expect the society will grow.’ ‘Oh; that's it,’ 
said the Deacon: ‘you go on the martio swallow 
principle ; put up the box, and the birds will 
come.” ? | 

Hut although Deacon Goodman could not see 
the wisdom of the clerk's reasoning ; he had no 
vulgar prejudice against the Episcopal Church. 
So far from that; on Christmas and Good Fri- 
day, and even on Sunday, when bis own worthy 
minister was absent or indisposed,he was always 
a devout sttendant oa the Episcopal worship.— 
‘Lean't always find the plyce in their prayer 
book,’ said he, ‘but when } do find it, it’s always 
a pesky good place; and what if their prayers are 
printed; Is net the Lord’s Prayer printed? If their 
minister or ours ever makes a better prayer than 
that, I hope | shall bear it, printed or not.’ 

As for the Episempai preaching, the Deacon 
never found much fault with any preaching .pro- 
vided it were orthodox, On one occasion, how- 
ever, as he came out from church, he said to the 
parish clerk, ‘Ll wish that young man would not 
talk so much about ‘tue Church,’ a8 if there 
was no other church in the world but his own. 
What on earth are we, if we are not a chorch?’ 
‘Why, you are sectaries, to be sure,’ said the 
Clerk. ‘Oh, fiddle—fudge,’ said the Deacon; 
emphasizing strongly on the last syllsble; but he 
was not angry. 

Now, all this liberality, did not pass unnoti- 
ced. nor unblamed. There was a certain rich 
old choreh member, whose orthodoxy left even 
Deacon Goodman's 19 the shade; and whe had 
never been known to speak wellof anybody 
without the deteriorating ‘but.’ This man had 
long kept his eye on the Deacon. He was 
‘dreadtut sorry to think se, but Deacon Goodman 
is half an Universalist > And that was not the 
worst of it, ‘He has a squinting towards Popery, 
or he would not go to hear that ill mumbled 
mass, they call the prayer book.’ All these se- 
rious sccusations were promptly reported to 
Deacon Goodman ; and the informer really 
thought he wou'd be angry atthem. Blessings 
on those kind informers who are to be found in 
every town and village in our country. How 
they love to make tl-oloed between neighbors. , 
Bot the informer was disappointed; the Deacon 
was not angry. So monstiously absurd did the 
BUPposition apperr, that he could turn Univer- 
salist, or Papist, or even Episcopalian, that he | 
only said ‘get out with your nonsense,’ and | 
thought no more about it. | 

But while dwelling on the Deacon's merits | 
let me not forget my story; and I now come to! 
the most disagreeable part of it. The qualifying | 
**but’’ must be interposed even in the case of 
Deacon Goodman. He had a fault; He would! 
sing in meeting. “Call you that a fauli?” saith | 
the reader: Well, then, kind reader, call ita 
misfortune. “But why a misfortune?”’ 

1 will tell thee. Nature has so formed us, | 
that some have the ‘musical ear’ and others not. | 
Now this ‘musical ear’ has nothing to do with | 
real character, moral or intellectual; but vet the 
persons who have nof the “musical ear” ought 
never to sing im meeting If they do, they will | 
be sure to annoy others, aod make themselves 
ridiculous. Dea Goodman had noé the ‘musica! 
ear.” Whether it werethe “Messiah,” or the 
**Creation” or Jim Crow, and Zip Coon; it was ail 
the same to him. so far as music was concerned, it | 
Was just so much singing. Whether the artist | 
were Sivori, or Ole Bull, or poor old John Cas- 
co” Ht was just so much fiddling. He had not | 
the *‘masical ear’ and sull less, if possible the | 
musical voice—buat yet he would sing in meet-| 
tng: And the gentle and respectful remonstran- 
ces of the choir leader, were met with the unva- 
ried reply, “Singing is praving; you may as well 
ask me tot to pray: I shall sing in mecting.””— 
It is now proper tee the Biographer to hint at 
another trait in the good Deacon's character.-— 
He was rather “set in his way;” Or in other 
words he was dreadfully obstinate ia what he 
thought a good cause: And he was generally 
correct in appreciating the merits of the cause. 
—_— 


| At length came the Anthem. 





* Local. Some of our readers will remember Joba. 


with Amsdorf, that ** good works are an impedi- 
ment to salvation."’ So, said he to Mrs, Govd- 
man, “do you go tothe house of feasting, and 


| get allthe good you can, and I will go to the 


house of mourning, and do alllcsn.” And 
away he went to see, and if possible, to relieve 
the Universalist Minister. 

In. the mean time the congregation assembled, 
and the worship preceeded in the usual way. 
It even went be- 
yond expectation. A long ‘‘rest "’ immediately 
preceded the solo. It was no rest for poor ‘*lit- 
tle Mary.” It was the most anxious minute she 
had ever passed. She arose, blushing and trem- 
bling. Her agitation gave a tremor to her voice, 
which added to the pathos of the music. Jt was 
beautiful. 

Now, Deacon Goodman always made ita rule, 
when any accident detained him until after wor- 
ship had commenced, to come in very softly.— 
How different from the fashionable flourish ! 
All were intent on the solo. None heard, and 
but few saw Deacon Goodman enter his pew, 
and take up the sheet on which the words of the 
anthem were printed. Unlike that of many 
singers, the articulation of ** little Mary’ was 
perfect. The Deacon soon found the place; and 
to the astonishment of the congregation , the in- 


dignation of the choir, and the perfect: horror of 


**hitthe Mary,” he “struck in,’ and accompanied 
her through the whele sole. Accompanied! ! 
“Of in the stilly night” accompanied by Cape. 
Bragg’s dattery, would give some notion of it. 
Poor litthe Mary was sick a fortnight. “Why 
don't you cut that old fellow’s tongue oot?” said 
one of the Boston singers. **What good would 
that dot” said the choir leader, “he would howl 
through his nose.” 
As for the Deacon he looked around as innocent 
as a lamb, and thought he had sung as well as 
any of them. 

Immediately after meeting, the choir leader 
called on the minister. ‘‘Sir,’’ eaid he, ‘this 
must stop: If Deacon Goodman sings again, 1 
do not,.”’ 

“Oh [ know it,” said the minister, “I have 
long ‘elt the difficulty; but what can we do! 
Deacon Goodman is a most excellent man, and 
his only faults are that he is rather set in his way 
and will sing in meeting."’ “But Deacon Good- 
man is a reasonable man,” said the choirleace .— 

**On most occasions,’ replied the minister. 

**Do go and see him, sir, for my mind is made 
up: If he sings in meeting, | do not.” 

**Deacon Goodman,’’said the minister, ‘*I have 
come on a delicate errand; | have come to pre- 
sent the respectful request of the choir that you 
will not again sing in meeling.”’ 

The Deacon was thunderstrock ; But he soon 
recovered, “Singing is praying” said he : “They 
may just as well ask me not to pray: I shall 
sing in meeting.” And on the next Sunday, 
sure enough he did: louder, and if possible, 
more inharmonious than ever. ‘The men singers 
look’d daggers at him; the girls hid their suniles 
behind their music books. Little Mary was not 
there. 

** This shall stop,”’ said the choirleader. ‘*I will 
go and see him myself.”" 

**‘Deacon Goodman, we all most highly respect 
you,as you must well know: But you have not ihe 
musical ear nor the musical voice, and it is the 
eurnest wish of the choir, and many of the con- 
gregation, that you do not again sing in meeting.” 
The Deacon was aguin thunderstruck, but svon 
recovered, “Singing is praying,” said he, ‘tand 
they might as well tel] me not to pray. I shall 
sing in meeling.”’ ' 

the good Deacon was dreadfully ‘set in his 
way,”’ and so it went on again week after 
week, in the same old way. 

But an incident occurred, which contributed 


moch to bring this singular case to a crisis.— | 


About two miles from the Deacon's comfortable 
dwelling, there was « wretched hovel, which 
imperfectly sheltered the wretched wife and 
cuildren of a still more wretched drunkard. 

On one of the most inclement evenings of a 
New England January, the Deacon and his fami- 
ly were cheerfully and thankfully enjoying a 
glorious hickory fire ; Mrs. Goodman was sew- 
ing for the family, and her daughters for the 
Missionary Society. His son was reading the 
Massachusette Plonghman, and the good man 
himself was just finishing off a sermon by a dis- 
tinguished Divine of his own denomination. 
The object of the sermon was to warn the peo- 
ple against the sin of keeping Christmas : and it 
contained some rather ‘*close preaching’’ at the 
expense of poor old Santa Claus, (!!) Ag the 
Deacon laid down the pamphlet, ‘‘od rabbit such 
divinity,” said he. ‘df he can't find any thing 
but Santa Claus to preach about, he had better 
hold his tongue.” 

Wishing to do full justice to all who appear, 
directly or incidentally in this Biography, I will 
remark, that three liule children who had sin- 
fully resolved to hang out the stocking for Santa 
Claus, on Christmas eve, were induced to 
change their determination, by the reasoning of 
this memorsble sermon, Well, just as the 
Deacon had made the remark which has been re- 
corded, bang went the front door, and in came 
his good neighbor and own beloved and respected 
minister. “Why! 1 never!’’ said Deacon 
Goodman, “what has brought you along in such 
a night as this!’ Now, this Minister had his 
peculiarities as well as the Deacon, Among 
others he was very close ‘nouthed about his own 


| good deeds: He merely answered, “I have been 


about my duty, | hope.” The fact was, he had 
been to visit and to talk, and pray, with a poor 
dying negro. “Seems to me you are rather 
crusty,’ said the Deacon, **but I suppose you 
are half frezen and so sit down and thaw your- 
self out.’ “I thank you,"’ said the Minister, 


| “bat I merely called to tell you that I have just 


left a scene of misery; and | want you to go 
there as early ae you can in the morning. On 
my way here and home, I passed that wretched 
hovel which we all know so well. I felt it my 
duty to stop and learn the caase of the terrible 
uproar within, 1 found the wretch beating his 
wife; and her screams, and his horrid oaths, 
made my blood ran cold. I knock'd the rascal 
down ; (“served him right,” said the Deacon,) 
and think he will he quiet uotil morning ; but 
do go as early as you can.” **Od rabbit the var- 
mint,” said Deacon Goodman, ‘and od rabbit the 
etarnal blasted rom shop.” That was the near- 
est to swearing that the Deacon was ever known 
to come. 

“Pat old Mag in the wagon,” said he to 


They were all very cross. | 


| widow and fatherless.” The next thing he 
| said was, “Oh, get out.”’ That he meant for 
| the promptings of his own proud heart. 
| Misery, misery, indeed did he find in that 
most miserable dwelling. The poor wretch 
| himself, was dead drunk on the floor. The poor 
pale woman was sobbing her very heart out.— 
| The children were clamorous; and but few 
| were the words of their clamor, ‘IT am cold,” 
—I am hungry”—and that was sl]. The Dea- 
con biought in the wood; made up a fire ; 
lighted a candle; and emptied the bag and bas- 
ket. The poor pale woman wept and subbed her 
thanks. “Oh, you varmint,” said the Deacon, 
ashe looked at the husband and father; and 
broke off a piece of bread for each of the chil- 
,dren. The peneral commotion aroused the 
| poor wretch from his drunken stupor. He 
| look’d up and recognized the Deacon. 

“Hallo, old music,” said he, ‘are you here? 
give us a stave old nightinga'e. Singas you do 
in Meeting. Sing and scare the rats away.”— 
“Why, what on earth does the critter mean?” 
said the Deacon. ‘The poor, pale, grateful 
woman smiled through her teags. She could 
not help it. She had been a singer in her bet- 

, ter days; she had also heard the Deacon sing. 


| Ido not record these incidents merely becanse 


“Why, mercy upon you,” said the Deacon, 
i. juvtines eens ten another. 1 know 
that singing is praying ; and | sing in meeting 
as I pray in meeting.” we 

“Excuse me, my friend,’ replied the Minister, 
“jt is your modesty that now speaks ; you do 
understand music ; you must understand music ; 
or you could never sing Mozart with proper ex- 
pression ; and did not you sing that most beau- 
tful solo, which is worthy of an Angel's ear 
and voice * Now this was all Greek to the 
ieaeon, and like a sensible man as he was, he 
always said nothing when he had oothjng to 
say. ‘*You say truly,” continued the Minister, 
“that singing is praying.” But te those who 
know nothing of music, itis praying Im an Un 
known tongue, and | am sare you are fot Pa. 
pist enough, w approve of that; music is a lan- 
guage, and like other languages must be learned 
before it can be spoken. When the deaf and 
dumb attempt to speak our common language 
they make strange noises, and still worse noises 
do we make when without the musical ear or 
the musical voice, we attempt to sing. Thus 
sensibly did that good Minster speak. The Dea- 
con was a good deal ‘struck up,” though set 
in his way, he was not afool ; and only needed 
to be touched in theright place. ‘It nevet ap- 
peared to me in that hght before,” said the Dea- 
con thoughtfully. 

**And yet, my friend, it is the érue light,” 
said the Minister: ‘‘And now, do let me give 
you a word of advice: Go home, and take your 


old seat on Sanday; and never again attempt to | 


sing mmeeting —For if your heart is right, 
yourear is untuned, and your voice, though 
kind, is anything bet musical.—The Deacon 
“said nothing but thought the more.’’ He 
mounted old Mag: The Angel of reflection 
came down, and sat upon her mane, and jook- 
ed him full in the fece. Reader, does that 
seem incongruous’ Is the old mare’s mane an 
impropet seat for an Angel? I am afraid you 
are proud. Who once rode on an Ass? 

The Deacon passed a point in the road, where 
on one side was asturdy oak that had been 
blown over’by arecent whirlwind,and on the oth- 
er, a flourishing willow,gracefully bending before 
the passing breeze. “Od rabbit it,” said the 
Deacon to himself; it was the first word he had 
spoken, ‘to think that I should be such an ob- 
sunate old feol.” 

He approached his own village: The reason 


for his errand abroad had been strongly suspect- 
ed and they were all on the look out for his re- 
There stood th choirleader. ‘‘Welcome | 
home, Deacon,”’ said he, “hope we have not lost 
“Get out” said the Deacon, with a) 


turn, 


good natured but rather sheepish look, and on | 
There stood the minister. “ Welcome | 
home Deacon, I hope we have not lost you yet.” 





they are honorable to Deacon Goodman, but be- 


and his nose, and even his lungs; and gave to| 
his voice atone not unlike to that of the low- 
est note of a crack’d bass viol alternating with 
the shriek of a clarionett powerfully but unskil- 
fully blown, On Saturday evening, he soak'J 
his feet in hot water; drank copiously of hot 
balm tea; wentto bed and said he felt comforta- 
ble. **Now Deacon,” said Mrs. Goodman, ‘tyou 
are dreadful hoarse ;—you won't sing tomortow, 
will you * ‘Singing is praying—and—"—and | 
, he dropp'd asleep. And sure enough he did} 
| “sing tomorrow,”’ and it surpass@d all that had | 
gone before. “This is the last of it,’’ said the 
choir leader, **I have done.” In the afternoon, 
the choir was vacant, sume of the singers absent 
and others scattered about in the pews. The 
Minister read three verses of a psalm; and then 
observed, ‘the choir being absent, singing must | 
necessarily be omitted.” But Deacon Goodman 





saw no such necessity. He arose, and sung the| to raise a psalm on his own private account. | 
three verses himself! He stopped six times to| He was in his barn putting some hay in the 


sneeze; and blew his nose between the verses, | 
_ by way of symphony ! 


and a resolution unanimously passed, that) 
“Whereas the solemnity and decorum of public | 
worship depend much on the character of the! 
| music: resolved that hereafter, no person shall | 
| sing in meeting, in this parish, without the ap- 
probation of the choir.” Rather a stringent) 
measure ; but what cBuld they dot The Minis-| 
| ter called on Deacon Goodman, and handed him | 
the resolution. He read it over three times: | 
He then calmly folded ep the paper, and handed 
it hack to the Minister. ‘This is a free coun- 
|try yet, | hope. ‘J shall sing in meeting.” He 
| said those very words! He was dreadfully ‘‘set 
lin his way.” 
**Then Deacon,” said the Minister, **] have a 
most painful duty to perform: [ am instructed 
| to tell you, that your connection with the socie- 
ty must cease.””’ The Deacon here started from 
|his seat. Had the full moon split into four! 
| pieces, and danced a quadrille in the heavens 





s/ 
| Orion singing; and the Northern Bear growl. | 
ling base, he could not have been more astound. | 
jed. He was silent. Emotion after emotion | 
| rolled over his heaving spirit. **At length Tears 
| come to his relief,” as they say in the Novels. 
He spoke, but almost inarticulately. ‘1 know 
I am a poor unworthy creature, but I hope they 
| will take me in somewhere.’’ The Minister | 
wept himself. How co@id he help it? The} 
| Deacon's cold was nearly cured ; and about an 
| hour after the interview, he was seen mounted 
lon old Mag, heading due north. Four miles in 
that direction, lived the worthy Minister of an- 
other parish. The Deacon found him in his 
study, where also was his daughter copying 
|music. She was a proficient in the art, and | 
| played the organ in her father’s church. She | 
had heard of the Deacon’s musical troubles, and | 
| had also heard him sing. ‘*Sir,"’ said he to the 
Minister, **there has been a little difficulty in our 
| parish, which makes me feel it my duty to with- 
| draw; and I have come to ask the privilege of | 
voiting with yours.’” (At that moment the| 
young lady vanished from the room.) “I much | 
regret the difficulty in your parish,” said the | 
Minister, ‘and hope it will be amicably setled : 
But if you finally conclude to withdraw, we! 
shall be most happy to receive you; and when; 
it shall please the Lord to take guod old Deacon | 
Grimes to himself (and a very few days must | 
now give him his dismission) we shall expect | 
you to sitin his seat." After half an hour's) 
pleasant conversation, the Deacon arese to take | 
his departure. At that moment, a boy came in| 
and handed a billet to the Minister. He glanced 
at the billet, and ‘Deacon, sit down one mo-| 
ment,” said he. He read the billet; and after | 
some hesitation said, ‘I have received a singular | 
commupication from our choir leader; he has/ 
somehow or other heard of your intention to join | 
our society ; and has heard of it with very great 
pleasure ; but, he adds that it is the earnest, anc 
unanimous wish of the choir, that you will not 
sing in meeting.” The Deacon was again elec- 
trified, but had got used to the shock ; “Singing 
is praying: and I join no church where | cannot 
sing in meeting,’’—good day, Sir.”” He was 
very “set in his way.” 
Five miles West of his own dwelling, lived 
the good Pastor of another flock. 








} 





The Deacon 
found him shelling corn in his crib, This Min- 
ister, alihough eminently pious, thought it no 
harm to be a little waggish in a good cause, and 
for a worthy object. He also had heard of the 
Deacon's musical troubles, and shrewdly sus- 
pected the object of his visit. ‘*Deacon Good- 
man, I am glad to see you,”’ said he, “this is 
not exactly ministerial labor, is it?’’ “I am of a 
different opinion,” said the Deacon, ‘‘any honest 
and useful labor is ministerial labor ; | hate all 
Dandies—the Lord forgive me, I mean | dont 
like them ; and I like a dandy Minister least of 
any.” ‘*Youand I are agreed there,” said the 
Minister, ‘‘come, walk into the house and see 
my wife ; she says she is in love with you for 
your honesty anc your oddities.” “I never !* 
saia the Deacon, “‘but I thank you, 1 am in 
something of a hurry ; and havea litle busi- 
ness which we can just as well settle here. 

There has been a littledifficulty in our Parish, 
which makes me feel it my duty to withdraw and 
I have come to ask the privilege of joining yours.’ 
At this the Reverend gentleman looked as if he 
was very much suprised. ‘‘Is it possible,” said 
he, “well Deacon, though an ill wind for them, 
itisa one for us ; for it has blown you 
hither. We shall be most happy to receive you 
especially as our choir leader has followed the 
moultitude and West.—We have been 
looking about for a competent man to take his 
place. Our singers are all young and diffident, 
and each one is joth to take the lead. We hear 








hat you sing the most difficult music and-————"’ 


t “Get——;” he was just going to say get out, 
cause -— _ particnlarly connected with my) bat habitual reverence for the minister cut him | 
story. In this errand of mercy the good Deacon! short. He looked at the Minister, and the min- | . 
caught a very serious cold; it affected his throat,) ister look’d at him, and both burst into a fit of | building, situated im the narvew strest which for 
The choir leader came up and teok 
the Deacon's hand, and joined in the merriment. | 
“Od rabbit you all,"’ said he; and on he went. 

At the front door and windows of hisown house, | 
were his wife and daughters, and two or three | 
of the singing girls, “all of a titter.’? They had 

seen and heard his interview with the Minister | 
“Od rabbit | 
the whole bunch of you,’’ said he, and went to) 


laughter. 


and knew that all was well. 


putold Mag in the stable. 


To end this long story: the “Universal Min- 
ister’’ was not so much hort as had been fear- 
He soon recovered, and in his first sermon 
he called Deacon Goodman right out, by name, | 
wnd said, ‘if Calvinism makes suc4 Christians, | 


ed, 


the more we have of it the better.”’ 


Deacon Goodman took bis old seat on Sunday, 
but since that day’s adventure, has never sung 
Once, and but once, did he attempt | 


in meeting. 


cow’s manger. Now, the neighbors were always | 
The next day he was, ready to do a good turn for Deacon Goodman; | 
| sick abed: A parish meeting was hastily called,! and before he had finished the first verse, two 
was | 


of them rushed in and asked him if his cow 
choked! ! He never sung again. 





OBEDIENT SONS ALWAYS RESPECT- 


** A young lady of our acquaintance once ask- 
ed us for information concerning a certain gentle- 


man who had solieited the privilege of her com- 
pany. Suspecting the delicate design of the in- 
quiry, we chose to evade the question and not 
appear officious in the declaration of seotiments 
that might have an effect upon the happiness or 
misery of her whole life. Seeing our reserved- 
ness, she finally with a modest emphasis said: 
‘Br. Drew, I ask not to know the pacticulars of 
his general charucter, or what his circumstances 
may be as to matters of p i i but 
do, I beseech you, just answer me this one ques- 
tion—that will to my mind, embrace everything 
I want to know, in one—is Ae, has he always 
been, a young man twho treats his parents with 
respect and obedience’ Wecould but answer the 
question aflirmauvely; her countenance brighten- 
ed up at tis; and in afew months we beard 
they were married; and he has made that dear 
woman one of the best of husbands to this 
day. The girl knew what she was about. She 
koew that a son who did not habitually respect 
and obey his parents, would never be likely to 
perform his duties to his wife. And she was 
right We commend this test to all young la- 
dies. If a suitor offers you his hand. be sure 
never commit yourselves in any degree to him, 
till you are satisfied that he bas always been 
dutiful to his parents, and still treats them with 
tenderness and respect. If he does not, depend 
upon it, he will prove to you a cruel and unfaith- 
ful husband. Remember this girls—as you have 
any regard to your happiness in life. 

“Asa farther evidence of the respect and 
confidence that are always and readily accorded 
to dutiful sons, we will mention another litle 
circumstance that occurred to us the other day. 
We stepped into the Legislature and seated our- 
selves near the Speaker to witness the proceeding 
of the House, and hear the debates. A young 
member arose to speak. We perceived that 
there was an unuasual attention directed to- 





SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 


LETTER FROM EUROPE. 
BY REV. H, W. BELLOWS. 
Hetpetevac, Aug. 17 1848. 


from Heidelburg to Frankfort isa ride of 
three hourseon the railroad. We stopped a few 
hours to see the Gallery founded by the munifi- | 
cence of a private citizen, which contains, besides | 
a very interesting collection of pictures by the} 
Old Masters, some of the best specimens of the | 
modern German school. =. Overbe>k’s_ most | 
elaborate work, the Triumph of Religion, occu- | 
pies a very conspicuous place in the Gallery.— | 
We had visited this interesting artist and his} 
works in his own studio, and shared the admira- | 
ation which his devout genius—manifest in his! 
person and manners as distinctly as in his pencil | 
—calls forth from all who see him amid the | 
creations of his hand. A crayon drawing of his | 
great picture was among the sketches he show- | 
ed us, and we admired its design exceedingly. | 
But the picture itself was diappointing. Either 
from defect of coloring, or from the number and) 
variety of the figures, it lacked unity of effect. | 
The idea of the picture is excellent, namely that) 
of exhibiting all those who have consecrated the | 
gifts of their genius to Religion, in one tableau, 
and in attitudes of reverence to the Saviour,— 
Prophets, Evangelists, Poets, Scu!ptors, Paint- 
‘ers, ‘Architects, Philosophers, all who have 
made the glory of the Church or the honor of 
Chnistianity their aim, are united in one glorious 
company at the foot of the Catholic representa- 
tive of all that is most lovely and holy, the Vir- 
| gin and Child. Ard yet the pictare is not ef- 
| fective, notwithstanding the interests of its sub- 
ject, the excellence of the drawing, the delicacy 
of the expression in the separate couptenances, 
| and the merit of ali the parts. Some picture by 
| Lessing, particularly one called *‘Job and his | 
| Comforiers,’’ seemed to us to possess the high- 
‘est kind of merit. In vigor, variety, color, and | 
effectiveness, he appeared to us the first of | 
| modern German painters. Danneker’s Ariadne, 
astatue belonging 10 a private and munificent 
| patron of the Arts in Frankfort, is one of the 
most pleasing and effective of modern sculptures. 
If it were more exactly the size of life, it would 
| be still more charming. Scen in the small room | 
| appropriated to it, its exaggerated proportions 
| increase that difficulty of coarseness almost in- 
| separable from a nude figure. The dignity of 
ithe figare, the faultless anatomy, the admir-! 
| able pose, make this statue worthy of a Europe- 
jan reputation. Ths small copies of it, very 
common indeed, give one a very pocr idea of the 
original. 

Among the curiosities of Frankfort, is the 
| house of Madame Rothschild, the mother of the 
It is a very plain old 




















| famous family of bankers. 


| centuries has been the Jews’ quarter, and which 
is still lined with the shops of ‘told clo” men.— 
A dirtier, more gloomy and repulsive street we 
hope never to see nor smell, It is understood 
that the venerable mother of the richest bankers 
in the world,resists all efforts to remove her from 
her humble, ill-favored, and ill-placed abode. 

uch as we admired her fidelity to her race, 
her humility, and her contentment, we could not 
but be shocked with her taste. Chatham street, 











SONG OF THE SPADE. 


A PARODY ON HooD’s “sonGc oF THE SHIRT.” 


Dig—dig—dig— 
To pierce for the golden ore 
Dig—dig—dig— 
Till you sweat at every pore, 
Dig—dig—dig— 
To root in the deep black sand 
And this is to be a citizen 
Of a free anda Christian land! 
Aud its oh! to be a slave 
To the Heathen and the Turk, 
To rid the hands of a Christian man 
From such dirty and tiresome work! 


Work—work—work 
Till che back is almost broke. 
Work—work—work— 
With your legs and thighs in soak — 
W ork—work—work— 
Revolving an old tin pan, 
And wabbling about with a shake Md a splash, 
‘Till you doubt you're a Christian man! | 
Soul and body and mind, 
Mind and bo.ly and soul. 





—— 
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Route ro Catirorsta. The California & 


: Ver 
will enrich many people, and perhaps in the en 


ed 


make many poor 


a rich harvest are Messrs, Howland & Ax, 

wall, who have just gota line of monthly +. 
steamers arranged across the Isthmus. 

months ago, they sent a steamer round tl 
to be ready on the Pacific coast, and she 
Panama on the Sth January. 
they calculate tbat 20 passengers might be 


Among those who wi!| rea 


Sevens 
we Ca» 


Y mail 


s » |e Aves 
In their estirngy< 


Gr. 


pended upon, and that this, with the governme.. 


a fair remuneration. 


} contract for carrying the mails, would give y), . 

. S —— 
The steamer on this sic. 
| has recently sailed from New York, tou 


according to the programme at New Orjea,- 


great sum, 


; with over 100 passengers, and two more steq 

| ers, the Oregon and Crescent City, are abo. 
| ready to sail for the same port, ; 
| sengers will crowd into the steamer at Panay 

|and the passage money will amount to a ve, 
It is not unlikely that she ma» 
jhave 500 passengers from Panama, which , 
| $200 each, will give them $100,000 Passa, 


All these » 


On! Tt cannot be right when they’re all confined | Money for a trip which will not occupy ever 


To the basia and the bow!? 


Pile—pile—pile— 
When it’s only a little heap— 
Pile—pile—pile— 
Till it “gradderly” grows more deep— 
Pile—pile—pile— 
And stow it away in a bag, 
Till you gaze with eyes of wild surprise, 
On the contents of that rag! 
Oh! can it be here IT stand? 
And can it be gold I see? 
Ho! bo! { am off for a Cliristian lamd, 
To spend it eo merrily! 


[The Californian. Ruoperrick Duv. 





Perttovs Expeprtion 1x Minesota.— Mr. A. 
Randall, of the U.S. Geological Corps, aecom- 
= by his assistant, Major M. Dagger, of 

owa, reached this place on Wednesday, July 
19, from the sources of the Des Moines river, 
which be has explored from its mouth. He has 
also made a critical examination of the Coteau 


days. 


to 35 days from 


New York. 


The price of ac 
California, is 839 


ibin passage, by this route | 


New York 


To Chagres $120 js charged, and the t; 
will be probably made in 13 to 16 days fro 
; The distance across the Isthmus , 
60 miles, forty miles of which is up the shall 


0, andit may be made in 5) 
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Chagres river, in boats, propelled by seiti 

poles against a strong current, and the other 2 
miles from Cruces to Panama, which has per 

been attempted by a wheel carriage, even w! 

the gold of Peru passed over it to freight ts, 
Spanish galleons, is by land, on muh 2 

whole passage across occupying two days, 4 
small steamer has been purchased at New Yor, 
for the navigation of the Chagres river, whi, 
will hereafier reduce the passage overland » 
ten hours. A railroad across will be immedias 
ly commenced, and it is expected can be finisty | 
in two years. A yreat Empire is in embryo 
the Pacific coast of the United States and Mey 


FARM WORK 


A new year commenc 
py new year we trust, | 
commencement of a new 
lations should be adopte 
there is room for perpe 
one now look back aod ¢ 
er, the errors of the past 
every new ¢ fYort to beco! 


more jst. 





des Prairie, west of the river, and the western 
portion of the Undine Region of Nicollet, on the 
east. When near the Chanjushkah river, a tri- 
butary of the St. Peters, and in the midst of a 
buffalo country, he encountered a large perty of | 
the Sissitton Sioux Ladians, who robbed him of | 


except his papers and collections, breaking his 
instruments, &c. He was then permitted to de- 
part. flis sufferings would have been insup- 
portable had he not met on the evening of the 
second day, with a camp of Fox Indians—which 
belong on the Osage river, west of Missouri— 
from whom he obtained a miserable pony, capa- 
ble of packing the little left by the Indians. 

Mr. R. after being robbed, changed his course 
to nearly south, abandoning his zoological and 
botanical, but continuing his geological and topo- 
graphical collections and observations, and arriv- 
ed at this village after nine days march, much 
crippled, and nearly exhausted from the hard- 
ships he had undergone. After reaching the 
head waters of the lowa river, he shaped his 
course directly for this place, passing over the 
beautiful ridge of country denominated on Nicol- 
Jet's map as the Mini Akipan Kaduza. 

Although he was much nearer Fort Snelling 
than Fort Crawford, and within 40 or 50 miles 








jin any part of it, would be Paradise compared | 
| with the narrow street which this distinguished 
| lady prefers to a palace. 


| lively a manner before his readers, is still to be 
seen in the “street of the Stag.” 
tablet, notifying the passer-by that he is oppo- 


| man of modern times, if not the greatest liter- 
| ary genius of his age and race, first saw the light. 
| The house is still a fine edifice, and could only 
| be the residence of a man of fortune. Itis in the 
best quarter of the town, and shows Goethe to 
have been born and nurtured in luxury. Per- 
haps his character and writings would have 
possessed the only quality they want, had he 


and consecrate the youth of genius. A colossal 
bronze statue erected by his native city, is an 
awkward object, with monstrous legs, wrapped 


The hovse in which Goethe was born, and | 
which, in his Autobiography, he brings in so | 


It bears aj 


site the spot where the mest distinguished Ger- | 


known anything of real suffering in early life, or } 
of the struggles which so commonly moralize | 


of the St. Peter's river, he considered it the 
safest course to turn south, as he would be less 
apt to meet with hostile Indians, and in case of 


his horses, clothing, provisions, and everything | the price of passaye in the steamers, from Pap:. 


| 


Thia is the time to ma 
accounts with neighbors 
have dealt with us. Par 
Jong credits ; mechanics | 


co, and it is obvious to every discerning ey: 
that the whole of Mexico must become change , 
under the influences brought around it and up 
it, from the United States. 

The New York papers give the following » 


fessional men cannot li 
ma to the poris respectively named on the Ps. class of people can hones 
cific coast : counts standing in stereot 


Panama to Realejo,700 miles,in state rooms, 8" Settle up and strike 


do Aeapule 30,40 do | tie you eins rec 

do Mazatlan, § 2000 do do 115 and of obligations unadju 
do San Diego, 3000do & 2 ure to examine books «| 
do San Francisco,3500do do 2° methodical and correct ps 


The passage from New York to San Fa: 
cisco, by this route, can be made in 35 day 
The price of cabin passage from Panama js 
$250, second cabin $200, and forward cai, 
(answering to steerage in merchant ships) ps 


It is better policy, and 
of goods and in professic 
bills seasonally, than to 


amount amazes an interes 


sage $80. The passage to Chagres in sailing system is much abused by 
vessels, will not probably be more than $30, credits are ruinous on evel 
There is a shorter route bat a more expensive must be svon paid or he o 


one by crossing Mexico from Vera Cruz to Ac. © 
pulco, which was the route taken on bis retura 
from China. {Newburyport Herald, 


are injured by long delays 
ed by too great indulgence 


much time i lost by bu 





A Ay so ee From ten to twenty per ce 
Lawyers’ Frees. The claim of Mesers de 
George M. Dallas and John M. Read, for sere 
ces as counsel for the defendants in the suit of 


in attempts tu collect of 


pay. 





attack, he had no weapons of defence. The In- 
| dians ordered him to go south, and signified, by 
epringing their bows, and drawing their knives 
across their throats, what would be the result of 
disobedience. 

Mr. Randall speaks in the highest terms of 
the country which he traversed, for beauty, agri- 
| cultural capacity and mineral resources. Coal 
| was found for 200 miles on the Des Moines, and 
| from indications, heavy deposits of iron ore are 
believed to exist. Gypsum, in abundance, form- 
ing cliffs for miles, was encountered ; an article 
that is very important in the arts, and extensive- 
ly used in the East for agricultural purposes. 
| ‘This must prove of immense value to the West, 

as this is the great valley to the Mississippi. 
Limestone, that makes a superior hydraulic 
| lime, exists in abundance.—Li 
| for lime, clay suitable for bricks, rocks suitable 

for polishing, for grindstones, whetstones, and 





suitable | 


Some one in each vVillag 
ball in motion. One dol! 
may pass through twenty 
debts in a single day.» Le 
gin and pay off promp ly | 
borers will have the mean: 


ithe city of Philadelphia vs. the Northern Lib- 
|berties and Spring Garden, to restrain these 
| Districts from the free use of the Schuyki! 

| water, ia which suit they were successful, wis 
the snug little sum of $10,000 or $5,000 . 
japiece. The Districts deemed the charge exer- 
jbitant and would not pay it. The learned cour- 
‘gel have now agreed to abate three fifths eac!, 
of their original claim, and take 84000 betwee, ' 
them. ‘The Northern Liberties has resolved : 

| pay her share ($2,000) of this—Spring Gardey 

| still stands out 


rich should not wait for th 
It 


lay paying laborers who ai 


business. is dishonest 


i 
i 
} 
} 
as soon as the work is don 
and enable them to pay ot 


,’ 
Much may be done in . 


bn 
threshing may be finished, 
fed. Neat 
their beds should be 
variety of food, and a littk 


Canirornta Gonpv. Professor Horsford 
| Harvard University has written a note to Rev. + 
Mr. Rogers containing a statement of analysis * 
of some of the gold from California. The sp: 
cimens of ore that he examined yielded 88-09 « 
|pure gold to 11-01 of other matter. The Pro 
| fessor also states his opinion that the scaly for 


accounts. \\ood may 


tle should be 


dry 


in a cloak made to resemble a toga, with an or-| 
dinary coat peeping through it, and a still more) 
incongruous absence of acollar or neck-cloth. | 
The costume is neither modern nor ancient, but | 
a kind of mixture, which is shocking. The bas-' 
re:iefs upon the pedestal are interesting. 
(Christian Inquirer. 


and timber plenty throughout host of the coun- 
try. [Praire du Chien Pat. July 26. 














Rev. Mr. Turnsvit, in a recent discourse 
on the **Law of Revolutions,”’ says : 

‘The Bible for more than a thousand years 
has gone hand in hand with civilization, science 
and law. It has never been behind the age— 
nay, it has always gone before it, like the pillar 


UT he Commercial Advertiser furnishes the | 
following recipe for the use of those that have | 
the ‘‘gold fever :’’ | 


LETTER FROM A GOLD DIGGER TO: 





TeMPerance. 


traffic 


It is stated that there are |, 


500 ,000 persons in the United States who absta 
| from spiritaous liquors; 5000 temperance sock 
ties, embracing more than 600,000 members.— + 
More than 2000 distilleries have been stoppe, #) 
more than 5000 merchants have ceased from thy 7 
It is estimated that 30,000 persons ar 
now sober, who, had it not been for the temp: 
rance societies, would have been sots; and ths » 


for building purposes some of superior quality, |in which much of the gold is found, is owig 
are found i abundance along the Des Moines (the glacial action in the California mountan, * 
river. There is a great abundance of water which flattened the granular particles of th: 
power in the whole region over which he passed, | metal, as the glaciers passed over them. 
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They love charcoal too, bi 
take snuff, when they can 
We have a prospect of 
sledding. ‘This enables u 
lots and bring home the st 
The rocks are then hidden 
are out of sight. Harrah 
miles from home, with the 
for the extremes of the 
pairs of steers to fill up 
good team and good sledd 
hauled in one week to su; 


HIS UNCLE. 
Transcribed Accurately. 
SaALIFORNIA, 17th Aug., 1848. 


Dear Uncle—I write this to go hum to you by 
a vessel that sails when the folks on board are 
| willia to go; but at present they are all gone 
gold diggin, and if they ain’t no better off than | 
| be in the way of keeping gold afier it is dug out, 
| I don’t know when she will sail. 

Every body quits work now and goes for gold. 
The whaleman drops the harpoon—the soldier 





tracks he makes or uses is right off to the gold) 
region. I worked there myself about a month, 
and got as much gold as I thought would last me 
all my life, but it is nigh upon all gone already. 
I wore out my shoes and trowsers and jacket, 
and when I come to buy new ones I found they 
were worth more than their weight in gold. L) 
wish Col. Benton was here; I reckon fe'd larn | 








something new about gold; and other folks too, | 
who say there is nothing valuable but gold, say, 
what I now know is an everlasting and etarnal | 





ward him, His remarks commanded the silence 
ofthe House. We inquired of a gentleman 
near, to know whether the speaking member 
was a man of more than commen talents, that he 
should thus command special attention! The 
reply was that he was greately respected iu the 
House,—not perhaps, because there was any- 
thing very remarkable in his talents—but, said 
our informant, every body respects him because 
he has taken so much pains from boyhood to 
take the kinkest care of his widowed mother. 
He supported her for years while yet young, and 
now he is married, he bas taken her to his own 
house, and provides for her everything possible 
to make her life happy. This is the fonndation 
of a character, which causes him to be respected 
by every body here; and hence if he arises to 
speak, there is a goed will toward hii that al- 


ways gives him an influence over the hearts of 


members. 

The dutifulness of sons lays the fonndation 
of worthy characters in men; and men who are 
kind to their parents in old age, will never fail 
to realize a blessing from Him who say: ‘Honor 
thy father and thy mother that it may be well 
with thee, and that thy days may belong in thy 
land.’ [Maine Gospel Banner. 





A Jewen or a Woman. We sawa lady (!) 
in Strakosch’s great concert on Saturday even- 
ing last, who had nineteen rings upon her fin- 
gers, and thirteen bracelets of different desctip- 
tion upon her arms, which were bare to the 
shoulders, and very handsome. Her hands were 
small, white, and beautiful. Some of the rings 
contained diamonds of large size, and whenever 
she moved her hand it appeared to be in a blaze 
of light. This gaily decked Jady was a subject 
of admiration to some, of envy to others, and of 
pity to afew. Her fan was expensive, and was 
secured to her wrist by a heavy gold chain. She 
wore ear rings anda breast pin. Altogether she 
presented the appearance of a walking Jewelry 
Store, and as such, we regarded her as the most 
valuable woman, literally speaking, that we 
have seen (Phil. Paper. 





We eee it stated that Mrs. Myra Gaines is about 
to petition the Sapreme Court of the United States 
for a mandamas writ, to force the Probate Court of 
the Parish of Pog mens Louisiana, to yew = 
mandate of Sepreme Court ordering t 
will of her father, as proved to have been surrep- 
utiously made way with, to be probated. 


homb There ain’t no prices now in all these | 
divgine; the question is, when you ask the price 
of any thing, ‘‘How much gold have yon got?’’ 
And then the measure isa handful. I do raly 
believe, if things go on as they have begun and | 
Californy gits to be a state of the Union and! 
issues state bonds,no body will take any of them | 
unless it is stipulated in the bond that it never! 
shall be paid off in gold no how and no way in| 
the world. 

Tell aunt Nancy and cousin Betsey to sel] off 
at once their gold beads and gold rings they set 
so much store by, for they aint of no more valy | 
than so much pewter. My notion is now that} 
there is a great chance for trade by agreeing to! 
buy anything in creation (except gold,) and to 

ay in gold at so much per ounce at its present: 
egal valy, which I believe is about sixteen dol- | 
lars per ounce, and the fellow who sells property | 
for sich pay will be about as bad off as if he lent; 
ice in August and agreed to take as much ice io 
January for pay. 

Ihave heard much said about ‘‘golden age’’, 
—well, I think we have got it now, and will: 
find after all it aint half so good asa corn and 
potato and pork age. I am considerable bewild- | 
ered by,this state of things, for } find that the, 
more gold one digs the more gold he has to pay | 
for what he wants, and he aint a bit better off in | 
the eend. [I always thought we sot too much. 
store by gold, and if a man had not gold he was 
nobody, no matter how much else he had; now 
achange is coming and gold has got to go down 
hill jest as it made other things go down hill.—| 
I begin to think we have found here the head 
source of gold, and all the other gold diggins are 
but small streams and washings from this.— 
There aint no stock jobbing here, and no compa- 
nies chartered —every man does his own diggin. | 
There are some speckelators here who try to 
make some folks think that the gold is what they 
call ** * but though you once told me not 
to believe that all was gold because it glittered, 
I guess I know the difference twixt gold and 
7 as well as I know the difference twixt 

daylight and moonshine—so no more at 
present. 





' 


Your loven nephew, 
EZEKIEL BARNES, 
late Corporal Company B., 
N. Y. Volunteers for Californy. 
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The Chinese word for eyelid is eminently 
beautiful, signifying the cradle of tears. 








drops the gun and bayonet, and the missionary | 
drops the Bible, and as for tracts—the only | 


| both being too small to be calculated; and a very 


of fire before Israe! in the wilderness. lis great 
principles of order, submission and fr shave 
been the stability of States. Its very presence 

among them has been a saving ark, a refuge 
andarest. How far even beyond the present 
| time gleams the light of that wondrous book, 
| which describes and promises true freedom and 
| fraternity, that divine and universal brotherhood, 
| of which the nations only dream! In a word, 
| the Christian Revelation is the true salt of the 
earth, the vital force of communities and states. 


| It alone regenerates while it preserves— preserves 


| while it regenerates. ‘There never,’ says Lord 





| Bacon, ‘was found in any age in the world, 
either religion or law, that did so highly exalt 
the public good as the Bible.’ ’’ 





A Pint or Ave anv A Newsprarer. How 
Strangely the value of different things is estima- 
ted. A few*zrains of toasted barley are wetted, 
and the juice squeezed into a little water, with a 
taste of tho leaves of the hop plant—the value of 


slight task is laid upon the mixture, which cost also 
so little labor as hardly to be reckoned in our coin- 
age. A pint of this sells, retails, at four pence; 
and if of good flavor, it is reckoned cheap and well 
worth the money; and so itis. It is drank off ina 
minute or two—it is gone. On the same table on 
which this was served, lies a newspaper, the mere 
white sheet of which cost one penny-farthing, and 
the duty thereon one penny, with no deductions for 
damaged, crooked, or over-printed copies made 
ready for saie, and charged too with carriage from 
mills and stamp-office at a distance; and it is cover- 
ed with halfa million of types, at a cost of thirty 
pounds for itself and sheets printed at the same 
office the same day; and this sells for no more than 
the pint of ale, the juice of a little malt and hops! 
And yet, after one person has enjoyed it, affordin 

him news from all parts of the world, and usefu 

thoughts on all that interests him as a man and a 
citizen, it remains to be enjoyed by scores of others 
in the same town or elsewhere; and it pr 


year. 
When the weather is n 
be carried in sieds upon 


at least 20,000 families are now at ease and » ” 
| comfort who would otherwise have been in por | 
‘erty and disgrace, by drunken inmates. 





happens that snows full 
frozen, and wiien it is cove 
frozen till the snow is gow 


“Tve Done Witn Tosacco.” A writers hy 
the Boston Recorder cordially and justly congrate] | 
lates the author of the above decision, on bebe, rf 
first, of personal cleanliness ; second, the joy oft) — cellent opportunity to dig 
wife ; third, his pew in the charch ; fourth, be 
purse; and fifth his children, i make you wee» — 
come, he says, to all the quietness of mind, calv- SE to bury all th: 
jness of nerves, cleanliness of porson, housebo i ; 
purity, feminine smiles, which thorough purgatir 
from tobacco carries in its train. 


cover an adjacent bog mea 
If the meadow is an old 





wild grasse 

{ heaps, as much as a whol 

Tet it lie in he ips Ull Augas 
in such @ manner that the 
covered and the wild gras 
be needed to be left wher 
eward will be found rotten 
ed to manure. 





A lady seeing at the window of a linen drape 
who had not long been in business, that very com 
mon lure, ‘‘ The goods of this shop selling uni? 
prime cost !’’ stepped into a friend’s who happen’ _ 
to live within two or three doors, and inguite , 
whether he thought his neighbor was selling und 
prime cost, and would let her have any gvod be’ 
gains ? 

** As to bargains,”’ replied the friend, ‘1 * 
really ata loss to answer; but, with respect 
selling under prime cost, that I can most positiv®’ 
assure you musi be impossible; for, to my cer! 
knowledge, he has never paid a single Sartht 
for anything he has in his shop.”’ 


But if your meadow has 
Good grasses introduced, ) 
vel directly from the sk 
the snow. Sand is often | 

handy, but sand is not wo 
' gtavel, either to subdue 
an old one. When the na 

1s light, dry, and putly, a 

loam from the highland wi 

of clay is the best article | 
Good judgement, parch 
under various 





Goov Morro. When the sun-dial for the [or" 
Temple was finished, and ready to put up, ® 
maker went to the gentleman whose office it wos! 
direct such things, to know if there was to be ™ 
motto upon it. The gentleman being engaged, ” 
unwilling to be disturbed, answered : 

** Begone about your own business !”’ 

This the architect thought was meant for! 
motto ; and it very appropriately is so to this day 


———, 


trials, is tay 
would manage in the be: 
men who have made many 
ed closely, that twenty-fir 
best soils consists of clay- 
and the vegetable matter t 











THE JESTE ¥ the soil or driven on to it { 





trade, and finds employment, and markets for 
goods, and cautions against frauds and accidents, 
and gives subjecta for conversation; and there are 
some who think this article dear, though the swift- 
ly-gone barley-water is paid for cheerfully. How 
is this? Is the body a better paymaster than the 
mind, and are things of moment more prized than 
things of moment? Is the transient tickling of the 
stomach of more consequence than the improve- 
ment of the mind, and the information that is es- 
sential to rational beings? If things had their real 
value, would not the newspapers be worth many 
pints of the beat ale? [Liverpool Mercury. 





SeLr-Commanp. Consider what it is, that 
mars more or less the fortane and the happiness of 
every man—what is it that ruins more than half the 
haman race? ‘To this question, all moralists, sa- 
cred and profane, have one answer. St. Paul telle 


as, 

* To will is present with me, but how to perform 
that which is good I know not.” 

The Prince of English poets says : 

‘If to do were as easy as to know what were 
good to do, then chapels would be churches, and 
poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces.’” 

If self-command were as common as conscience, 
What noble creatures men and women would be ! 
Ciceroand Horace, and many more, make the same 
reflection; and Lord Byron, groaning under the 
misery of his own making, exclaims — 


“——Untavght in youth my heart to tame, 
The springs of life were poisoned——.” 


If then there be any course of discipline—any 
attention, however minate, by which we can form 
in ourchild the habit of self-command, let us not 
neglect it. All the days of his life, it will be of 
mote value to him millions of well-earned 


Much of our Massachu: 
: clay ; some of it containit 
This is too Porous to retaic 
_ ture, and Nothing iuMpro' 
» lands so much as clay. Si 
bases of all soils, and wl 
due proportion we have 
Vegetable matter to produ 
Ures applied to soils of su 


their greatest effects, and 
term. 





“Oh, I pant for glory, I pant for renown’ 
said a ragged man of genius to his frien’.- 
“Well, if you have a pair of pants you had be 
ter put them on,” was the cool and relentle* 
reply. 





When Dr. Goodenough was made Bishop 
C———, acertain dignitary whom the pv! 
had expected to get the appointment, being as” 
by afriend how he came not to be the 0 
Bishop, replied, ‘Because 1 was not Go 


enough,” 
0) SO Semone cones 


’ ’ a 
CORRESP( 
[For the Pi 
PEAT MUD AND 
MIX] 
; Me. Epi tor,—Please 
ng upon you, a few que: 
POSting manure. 
ot? farm is in Charli 
vounty, ‘The soil is dee 
that of Worcester, and S 
And 1 am now comme: 
the following, viz: 
have purchased tw 
Cached ashes, of a 80a} 
Place, which cost me, de! 
cents per bushel. 





What must you do toa Tea table to make 
fitto eat’? Give ityupt Why, take away © 
tea (T) and it becomes eatable . 





“It’s very well,’’ said Mr. Dobb’s helpm«' , 
“for the moral papers to keep saying, don t ¢! 
in a passion ; but for my part, when that nas 
creature, Mr, D., goes to bed with his mui"! 
boots on, I kind of bile over!” 





Quite a pirrerence. A man who had be . 
ill, on being asked whether he had taken a ree 
edy, replied :— ‘+ No, I ain’t taken any remed) 
but I have taken lots of physic.”’ 


A true picture of despair, is a pig reachifi | 


through a hole in the fence to geta cabbage tht * Meadow muck, at ae 
lies a few inches beyond reach. i from the Westera Raith 





My place, wi 
Was praded 
IC air eve 


lich was du, 
» and has beer 
T Sinee; and | ¢: 


Why is the letter T best suited to Grenade 
companies? Because it makes al! men Ta 





men. 4 “ty within one half mile 





